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A LAYMAN LOOKS AT ACADEMIC By 


FREEDOM 


Ir there is any hope that mankind may emerge 
from wars and the wholesale murder of cities and na- 
tions, that hope lies in democratic education toward 
understanding and respect for difference. 

There is now before the New York State Legisla- 

ure a bill called the Mauhs Bill. It provides that: 


1y person who is a member of the Communist Party or 
who refuses to disclose upon inquiry whether or not he 

1 member of the Communist Party or who subscribes 
to its doctrine or who espouses or is in sympathy with 
its cause shall be ineligible for employment in the teach 
ing profession or in the school systems in this State. 


The Board of New York 
has officially gone on record in favor of this bill pro- 


Education of the City of 


vided that it is modified to the extent of omitting the 
words, “or who espouses or who is in sympathy with 
its cause.” 

The recent action taken by the University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle) in dismissing three professors from 
ts faculty beeause they were members of or in sym- 
pathy with the doctrines of the Communist Party is 
in effect at the college and university level the counter- 
part of the Mauhs Bill. 


FRANK E. KARELSEN, JR. 


ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK CITY 


To those of us who are unmitigatedly opposed to 
Communism, who are appalled at the apparent treat- 
‘ardinal Mindzenty and the 
who are shocked at the facet that the 


ment of ¢ Protestant clergy- 


men in Hungary, 


{ 


personal freedom and dignity of the individual are 


constantly misused by Communists and Fascists for 


the devious ends of their ideologies, who are saddened 


by the use of the United States District Court as a 
sounding board for Communist propaganda, might at 
first believe that the Mauhs Bill and the action taken 
by the Washington 


The temptation to applaud action 


University of are in good eause. 


against evil is 


strong. However, does this action in fact help us 
in our quest for democratie and understanding edu- 
What are the ethical 

Is this a 


the eure, if it is a eure, 


and demoeratie¢ issues 


And, is not 


worse than the disease itself? 


cation? 


involved ? eure of an evil? 


If it were established by a court of competent juris- 


diction that the Communist Party in the United States 


requires all of its members to join in a conspiracy to 


overthrow by force the Government of the United 
States or to do any other traitorous act against the 
United States, or if the Communist Party shall be held 
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chools, ete. There is now betore the 
Né York State Legislature another bill that would 
ely eliminate any possibility ot educators exer- 
portant function. That bill would em- 


e Board of Regents to set up rules and regu- 


“eliminating trom the publie schools 

ntendents, teachers, and employees who are 

“rs ot subversive organizations.” The Board of 
tegents would be empowered also to use either the 
\ttor General's list of such groups or compile 


ent of such rules, regulations, and 


consternation, and contusion 


) I ( 
ranks Of teachers. These conditions would 
rom the fallibility in compiling such lists as 
pl t one time the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
ed the American-Russian Institute on the 


and over two months later, upon fur- 


esl tion, tound that an error had been made. 

The Ame n-Russian Institute was then taken off 
e subve e | nd was thoroughly cleared. Mean- 
this suggested law been in effect, teachers 

belongi to this now not subversive organization 
ouid | e beer expelled from the schools or at least 
hjeet to expulsion—to say the least a very uncom- 
ortab plight tor the innocent teacher! Another 


nstance of eontounding confusion would have re- 
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sulted from the fact that the House Un-Ame n 
Activities Committee found that the Southern Confey 
ence for Human Welfare (of which Frank Grah 
then president ot the University of North Caz 

was honorary president) was subversive, but 
thorough investigation, the Attorney General did 
find the Southern Conference subversive. Haye 
any reason to believe that under state auspices su 
decisions will be infallible or less influenced by po 
ical considerations of the moment? 

Heretofore, we have always judged teachers 
what and how they taught and by the integrity of t] 
work with their students, and not by their political 
religious affiliations. A teacher should be free to pri 
sent his ideas on the subjeet being taught. He 
however, unfit to teach if he seeks unfairly to tak 
advantage of his position by indoctrinating rather t 
fairly presenting his views. This test should ap 
with equal force to all teachers whether they 


Socialists, Democrats, Anarehists, Communists, R 


publicans, Fascists, Progressive Party members, or 
members of some particular religious sect or belie! 
There are members in each of these groups who hay 
unfairly indoctrinated and who in the future 1 
conceivably seek unfairly to indoctrinate their pupils 
with some of the theories of their particular sect or 
political belief, and we certainly would not wish to 
eliminate all the persons belonging to such group 
from teaching. This, even though a particular sect 
may require its members to spread its gospel. That 
requirement, we all know, is “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

Any attempt to bar Communists and Communist 
sympathizers will undoubtedly have two very deleteri- 
ous effects upon the integrity of teachers and their 
freedom to direct the learning of their students. First, 
it will tend to intimidate teachers intellectually and 
will discourage the bolder and more imaginative who 
are not Communists from facing the very questions 
and problems of our culture the solution of which is 
essential to the survival of our democracy, and, con 
versely, it will encourage mediocrity and conformity 
which will not lead to progress in education. Young 
people are quick to perceive cant and cowardice in 
their elders. Thus, such conformity will lower the re- 
spect of the students for the teacher, and we will b 
doing irreparable harm to our educational systems. 
Seeond, in the struggle with totalitarianism, which 
from a practical and philosophical point of view is the 
major political challenge of our era, the most serious 
mistake that education ean make is to copy the totali- 
tarian method of being intolerant. If we do this, we 
destroy the very things we cherish. 


It is acknowledged that the goal of a democratic 


school system is the democratie education of its chil- 
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Its purpose is not to impose punitive measures 
tizens Who do not agree with our political phi- 
phy. True, we do not want Communism or Fascist 
inn imposed on our children, but m:ndful of this 
say that membership in tne Communist 

or any Fascist organization ipso facto dis- 
fies a teacher, for instance, f-om being a good 
of singing, music, daneing, architecture, or 
ties. If such a teacher extracurricularly in- 

‘n his students or practices 
If a 


member of the Communist Party, or Fascist 


nates Communism 
hatred, then, of course, he is disqualified. 
ip, is a teacher of civics, history, or the social 
ces, then eareful, intelligent supervision may be 
red. However, intelligent supervision is always 
the 


nees. Let us not, in order to lighten this super- 


able, especially in the teaching of social 

load, take the unnecessarily drastic and un- 
oeratie steps suggested. 

| have in my possession a copy of a letter from a 

tudent of Professor Butterworth, formerly of the 

Washington. 

fter twenty years of teaching, has been deprived of 


ersity of Professor Butterworth, 


s right to teach because he is a Communist. I quote 
that very understanding letter: 


{ I know of no instance in which his ideological theories 
fluenced the content of his teaching material. 
[ was simply amazed to hear that Doctor Butterworth 
yas or had been a member of a Communist organization. 
[ was a graduate student under Dr. Butterworth for 
year. Certainly I would have had during that time 
some idea of his Communistie views if they affected his 
but I can recall no instance where such bias 


st teaching, 
r1- ig shown. . 


ir [ am not a Communist. I eannot follow them into 
t that materialistic development which their political theo- 


As a Roman Catholic, I am mili- 


es force them to go. 
antly against some of the principles of Communism. 


the Soviet 
Let us sup- 
obviated and the Soviet 


Would we ap- 


ns One of our major complaints about 
Union is that it has a one-party system. 
ose that that 
ty Union permitted a demoeratie party. 
prove if the Soviet Union prohibited all members of 


fault was 


hat demoeratie party from teaching in its schools 
e- nd colleges or from holding office of any kind simply 


be because they were members of that democratic party. 
S. It is well for us to weigh this thought in making our 
h decision on this subject of academie freedom. 

ne Our scientists were outraged when Trofim D. Ly- 
Is senko, a Soviet plant breeder and a fanatical dogma- 


i- tist, was permitted to suppress fellow scientists op- 
ve posed to his theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics and to drive those opposed to this 
theory from laboratories and university posts. How- 
ever, in keeping with the theory of the Mauhs Bill or 
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the action taken in the University of Washington, aa 
eminent professor of chemistry, who had done out- 
standing war work for the United States government, 
was discharged from the University of Oregon. He 
was accused of supporting the scientifie theories of 
Lysenko although he denied this. In discharging 
this professor, the president of that university stated 
that the professor did this “in preference to what he 
must know to be the truth.” Such action by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, even if the discharged professor 
had supported Lysenko’s theories, denies the right of 
free inquiry in this free United States to an extent 
similar to that practiced in the Soviet Union. 

It has been argued by those who support the action 
taken by the University of Washington in discharging 
the Communist professors, that Communists have no 
right to teach in schools whose ends they, disavow. 
This is a dangerous philosophy. If this philosophy 
prevails and we allow to teach only those who agree 
with the current ends or policies of an administration, 
edueation will become static ,and change and evolu- 
tion, which are necessary for progress, will end. 

It is admitted by many of these educators that we 
owe ourselves as democrats a duty which we do not 
owe Communists, namely, to tolerate even the in- 
But, 


they argue that, when the going is rought, as, for in- 


tolerant for the sake of a system of tolerance. 


stance, when weasel-worded statements are issued by 
Communist leaders in regard to loyalty, then we 


should sacrifice our system of tolerance. This is 
holding too lightly a sacred principle. 

It is only fear of a very small and admittedly mud- 
dled-thinking group that impels eminent and well- 
meaning educators to espouse such arguments. It is 
well that they should remember the words of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt: ‘The only thing to fear is fear 
itself.” 


there is a clear and present danger from American 


If and when a court of last resort finds that 


Communists, the case will be different. 

It must be emphasized that the very essence of 
democracy requires that to prove its own worth it 
must be consistently democratic in its operation at all 
It must 
hazard failure upon its willingness to test its strength 


times and not only when the going is easy. 
by exposing itself in the “market place” to any and 
all isms or contrary philosophies. Those of us who 
have a real faith in democracy, as distinguished from 
those who have turned to Communism or Fascism, are 
not afraid of that test. It is far healthier that stu- 
dents believe in democracy after such a test than after 
being artificially quarantined from other ideologies. 
must be 


The strength of a rovernment 


measured by its ability to have its faults exposed and 


system of 


discussed. I believe our system has that strength. 
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‘riticize must be preserved. 


e1 eache O ( 
That right | be impinged upon or destroyed if we 
( ch hu n educational institutions, or 11 
embers Ot any constitutional group, 


STANDARD ENGLISH MAKES FOR 


DEMOCRACY 


EVERY mn movement gathers to itself a host of 
pers vho have but a little conception of the philos- 
ophy back « he movement but feel that everything 
that is new is better than that which is old and who 
hope to dizzle the unthinking with a new vocabulary. 
So it is that Progressive education has been practically 

mped by these hangers on. Moreover, for those 

ho really have no vital interest in education but look 
pon teaching simply as a livelihood, it has offered an 
added advantage by seeming to say that in education 
there are no standards. By a gentle shift of emphasis, 


ihe movement can be made to imply that everyone 1s 
expected to do just what he wants to do, and what he 
does must be right if he insists that he is expressing 
himself. The result is that the teaching profession 
is now cluttered up with a mass of “sloppy” educators. 
There have always been poor teachers and hack pro- 
fessors; but it is only since the advent of the Progres- 
sive school that those who elaimed to be educators 
could discount both form and content. 

These “sloppy” educators have landed us in one 
grave error among many other errors. They have 
advanced the theory that a mastery of standard 
Knglish usage is a waste of time. The arguments in 


t 


support of this contention need investigation. 
b] 


The most amazing of them is that “grammar” can- 


not be taught. Obviously nothing can be taught per- 
feetly, and the teaching process implies both a eapa- 
city and a desire to learn. The patent answer to those 
who talk about the impossibility of teaching grammar 

that it always has been taught and that it has been 
learned as well as any other subject of the curriculum. 
No more children have failed in English than have 
failed in mathematies. But this only means that in- 
dividual minds work in different ways and that a 
subJect that is easy for one is hard for someone else. 
No one yet has made elear why the laws of English 
usage are any harder to understand, to remember, and 
to apply than the laws of any other science or art. 
Of course, they are not. English stands on the same 
plane with any other subject. To be skeptical about 
teaching it is to be skeptical about the whole teaching 
process. 

Some educators who see this go to the other ex- 
treme and maintain speech is so natural that it does 
not have to be taught; we pick is up as We go along. 
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simply because they are members of that group, tho 
right to teach and thereby unjustly deny the rig! 
teach to even one individual who should have that 


right. 


By 
OSCAR F. GREEN 
RECTOx ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL CH 
PALO ALTO, CALIF, 


The superintendent of one of our large school systems 
once remarked to the writer that he could teach Eng 
lish grammar in half an hour. We may be generous 
and suppose that he was indulging in hyperbole, em- 
phasizing the fact that the rules of good usage are s 
simple that anyone could familiarize himself with them 
in afew hours. But even this generous interpretation 
isan absurdity. Any language is a complex study and 
for fluency demands years of effort. For example, 
even those who have given much thought to the sub- 
ject are still uneertain about “shall” and “will.” 
After diseussing them for some ten pages, H. W, 
authority on “The King’s English,” 


Fowler, the grea 
comes to the conclusion that it is only well-bred Eng- 
lishmen, who have caught the knack from a cultured 
environment, who invariably use them correctly. The 
rest of us simply do the best we can, realizing 
a good part of the time we are in error. If grammar 
were as simple as my friend thinks, it would presen 
no problem; but as everyone knows who has attempted 
to write an article, to express himself in public, to 
make clear his position on some controversial subject, 
or to correct any but the most elementary examina- 
tions, it presents a serious problem. 

A variation on the theme that speech is natural and 
that the laws of grammar need not be taught is tha 
the way to learn is by doing and that as far as Eng- 
lish is concerned we master it every day as we acquire 
new “speech patterns” (we must throw in some of th 
jargon of the educators or they will think that we 
never studied “edueation”). We learn to speak well 
by talking and incorporating into our speech new pat- 
terns. This is on a par with saying that the way to 
learn to play the piano is to sit down and play—or to 
sing, just to go to it and sing. Needless to say no one 
who pursued such a course ever reached the concert 


stage or was billed at the Metropolitan. Inevitably we 


pick up modes of expression from those about us; but 


the patterns we pick up are just as likely to be faulty 


as they are to be correct. Even a natural gift has | 
be trained to reach any state of perfection. 


But now we are coming closer to the heart of the 
objection to the teaching of English. Some modern 
edueators assure us that there is no standard English 


diction. That is the reason English need not, in fact 


cannot, be taught. Speech we are told is only a mat- 
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f communication; as long as we get our thoughts 
s what difference does it make how we do it? 
onderful it would be if this were all there was 
But communication is one of our major diffi- 
We are constantly baffled by directions which 
clearly given, by lectures and sermons and 
and by the conversations of our friends; and 
ouble, more often than not, has nothing to do 
the ideas involved, but with the way they are 
ssed. These difficulties are what Francis Bacon 
| the “idols of the market,” and he thought them 
ost troublesome of all the idols against which we 
Every day our system of commu- 
ation breaks All one is that if 
s true that there is no adequate system of com- 
cation, if there are no standards of English, the 


to contend. 


down. can say 


ner we perfect a system the better; the sooner we 
establish some standards the smoother our social in- 
surse will be. 
But is it not obvious, these edueators will insist, 
t there are no standards of English usage? College 
people speak in one way; stevedores in another; and 
se with foreign backgrounds in a variety of others. 
s is true enough, but it is also true that, when 
. differences become too great, communication be- 
It is as though we 
d not speak the same language. I visit a Chinese 
iple; they try to speak English but their accent is 
peculiar that I miss half of what they say. Re- 
gardless of what these self-styled Progressive teachers 
say, there are standards of pronunciation and sentence 
If there were not, we could not understand 
one another at all. Clearly there are minor variations 
a comparatively few words are pronounced in more 
As a rule we know both pronuncia- 


omes difficult, if not impossible. 


structure. 


than one way. 
tions or ean tell from the context what the person is 
Otherwise he might just as well be speaking 
Hebrew. The same thing is true of sentence structure. 
Occasionally persons become so excited that they utter 


saying. 


only words, or phrases, or clauses; then we have no 
are talking about and tell them to 
calm themselves and talk sense. To make the point 
we have in this paragraph seems almost puerile; and 
it would be, if there were not those who insist that 
Rules are 
the essence of speech. Language is only a set of vocal 


idea what they 


there are no standards of correct speech. 


or written symbols about which agreement has been 
reached. 

It is also contended that to try to make everyone 
adopt the same manner of speech is not democratie. 
There is no reason why everyone should speak as col- 
lege people do. It is presumption for those with 
university degrees to act as though they are superior 
because they know the rules of grammar and pro- 
nunciation and most of the time observe them. South- 
ern Negroes, and hillbillies, and Cockneys, and the 
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farmers of the Middle West have as much right to 
their dialect as the so-called intellectuals have to theirs. 
If the boys from Jersey City want to say “youse guys” 
and “Toity-toid Street,” what is wrong with that? 
After all, classical English is only one of many dia- 
lects. There is a certain truth here; but it is beside 
the point. It is not a question as to whether one 
dialect is better than another, but only a question as 
to which dialect is most adequate for the purposes of 
communie¢ation, and which ean muster the largest vote. 
Standard English is the one that is taught in all 
schools (or at least used to be) and is striven for by 
newspapers and book publishers and those interested 
in culture. If the majority of English-speaking peo- 
ple should adopt Brooklynese, we could all adopt it 
and be none the worse for the change. What we need 
is not any one particular dialect, but rather a common 
speech. Since all of us know something about clas- 
sical English from our newspapers and our publie 
schools, it will be simpler for us to bring the hillbillies 
and the Eastsiders to our way of talking than to try 
to learn theirs. 

Rather than its being undemoeratie for us to teach 
a common language to all Americans, it is one of the 
most democratie and unifying things we can do; for 
the firmest bond of union between any people is its 
“Europe Free and 


recent book, 


Guérard devotes a whole chapter to 


language. In a 
United,” Albert 

the problem of language and reaches the conclusion 
that the conflicts between the peoples of Europe are 
basically linguistic rather than racial. The blood of 
Germans, Englishmen, Italians, Frenchmen, and Rus- 


sians is pretty much the same. They fight because 
they speak different languages and have built up, 
“A language,” says Dr. 


therefore, distinet cultures. 
Guerard, “is a flag.” What is more, he says, we ean 
never have peace until we get this language problem 
solved. His solution to it is that we learn two lan- 
guages—our own native tongue, English, Russian, or 
Portuguese—and an international language which, he 
feels, might well be Latin. 

What is true of the world as a whole is true of a 
Every dialect makes for division. If we 
want a united people, if we want democracy to func- 
Switzerland 


nation. 


tion, we must have a common language. 
would seem to disprove this contention, but Switzer- 
land is unique owing to its size, its geography, and its 
history. Speech differences are a constant source of 
prejudice and misunderstanding. We inevitably judge 
persons, although often wrongly, by the way they 
speak and write. Those 
that there are no standards of English ought to try 


school teachers who insist 
to secure a position from a school board with a letter 
that ignores the rules of grammar and spelling. 

In reply to this, the school teachers would probably 


say that here we are dealing with prejudice, if not 
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nobbery. It 1s quite true that, if you want a school 
board to give you a position, you must talk their 
lir On the other hand, if you want to be popular 
on the water front, you talk like a navvy. This 1s 


pure theory: Franklin D. Roosevelt never changed his 
mode of speaking when addressing labor unions, and 
he was more popular on the water front than he was 


at Harvard; whereas those candidates who attempted 
to be “one of the boys” did not gain anything by it. 
But the question for a democracy is: do we wish to 
perpetuate these class distinetions, for class distine- 
tions are perpetuated prunarily by speech patterns. 
There are other things that separate us, to be sure 

the intelligence we have, the amount of money we 
possess, the clothes we wear, the amusements we enjoy, 


l 


the churches we attend. But these are all secondary 
or tertiary to the way we speak. 

Language is a flag, often a red flag. Intelligence 
is not confined to any one class. Among the smartest 
persons IL know are auto mechanics. Uneducated 
farmers occasionally have a protound philosophy of 
lite. Servants are frequently more clever than their 
resses. In the great citizen army, which we de- 
mobilized recently, culture and education, vice and 
virtue, wisdom and stupidity ranged from the gen- 
erals to the buck privates. And for the moment dur- 
ing the war we largely overcame the barrier of mili- 
tary stratification; but one barrier we could not bridge 
and that was the barrier ot speech patterns. The 
colonel whose conversation betrayed that he came from 
Third Avenue was not socially acceptable, while the 
private who could use correct English would have been 
welcome in the White House. 

It requires a constant act of the will for us to 
believe that those who do not know the idiom of eul- 
tured speech are really intelligent and good people. 
The Negro’s, the Cockney’s, the hillbilly’s dialeet im- 
mediately throws us off. This is the reason, in part, 
that we are intrigued by a Will Rogers or a Bob Burns. 
We are surprised into attention by hearing so crude 
a person speaking over the radio, and doubly surprised 
when he makes us laugh by his keenness of perception. 
The Negroes and the Seots and the Irish are prob- 
ably no eleverer than other races; but who would have 
thought that people with such outlandish ways of 
talking would be clever at all? 

Nor is this prejudice against those who do not 
speak correctly confined to the social snobs. Simple 


and uneducated persons are as conscious of cultured 


Cwemts . .«.. 
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speech as anyone else. They may not know how jt, 
improve their own speech, or be too lazy to make 
the effort, but they know the difference and appreciate 
the charm of well-chosen words and beautifully flow. 
ing sentences. The colored servants of the South are 
devoted to “the Quality” and have only disgust {oy 
“po’ white trash.” Their judgments of value are yot 
to be relied upon, but they are based largely on speech, 

It is often contended that we cannot change speech 
patterns. It is said that in the home we develop ; 
certain way of talking, and, no matter how mueh 
education we acquire, we always revert to the origina] 
patterns. There is a small modicum of truth here. 
Speech experts are able to detect slight nuances of 
speech by which they can almost trace a man’s travels, 
But it takes an expert to do this, and for all practical 
purposes the fact has no importance. Every man 
who learns a foreign language demonstrates quite 
conclusively that we can change our speech patterns, 
Every person who does not go to school until late 
in his lite changes his speech patterns. We all know 
Englishmen who have come to this country after they 
were grown, whom we cannot tell from native-born 
Americans. Others, of course, prefer to remain as 
English as possible and therefore speak as_ they 
always did. Negro children educated in the North 
lose their drawl. I know a California boy who went 
to an English publie school from his twelfth to 
fifteenth year; when he returned you could not tell 
him from an English boy. 

Oh, yes, grammar and English ean be taught, and 
fairly easily where there is enthusiasm on the part 
of the instructor and a desire to learn on the part 
of the pupils. But we shall never get anywhere if 
parents and teachers ignore the problem. How futile 
it is to give courses in government, and social adjust- 
ment, and citizenship, and American ideals, and to 
neglect the equally basic matter of language. The 
greatest single advantage of our public-school system 
has been that it has taught our young people a 
common language and a common culture. Now some 
edueators would have us believe that this is not im- 
portant. Let the young people pick up their language 

‘here and how they will. The great heritage ot 
wuglish literature and thought is an elective for the 
snobs. Culture is for the aesthetes. Standards! 
There aren’t any. This is not the road to democracy, 
it is the road to anarchy, which is a state of society 
in which each individual forms a class by himself. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
“COMPROMISE” 


ALL engaged in academie work owe a debt of grati- 


tude to T. V. Smith for his illuminating reports on 


the trial of the members of the University of Wash- 
ington faculty who were charged with un-American 
activities. Professor Smith refers to the decision that 
was reached as a “compromise.” It is not clear in 
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that compromise consisted. Was it a compro- 
n dismissing three of the accused instead of 
s recommended by the Faculty Tenure and Aca- 
Freedom Committee, or of six, as urged by the 
d of Regents? If that was the compromise that 
fessor Smith wishes to stress, it does not provide 
nswer to a question which must be uppermost 
the minds of all teachers in all institutions of edu- 
n. That question is whether a teacher who is a 
unist should, as things stand at present, be dis- 
ssed or debarred from the teaching profession. 
Should an American citizen who is a member of a 
ip that is still generally recognized as legal be 
rzed with un-American activities because of mem- 
hip in such a group? Does such membership 

e under any one of the four grounds of removal 
the tenure regulations of the University of Wash- 
ngton: “incompeteney,” “neglect of duty,” “physical 
mental incompetency,” and “dishonesty or immor- 
ty’? Until the many volumes of evidence are 
lable, it will not be clear whether any of the 
cused was charged with abusing his position by 
nducting Communist propaganda in the classroom. 
The real threat to aeademie freedom lies not so 
much in the dismissal of the three faculty members, 
uit in-the statement of principle by Joseph A. Drum- 
eller, chairman of the Board of Regents, quoted by 
Professor Smith in his recent article in SCHOOL AND 


Society, February 26, p. 138. 


Naturally we hope that the Association of American 
University Professors will not raise an issue over these 
lismissals. But if it does the issue will resolve itself 
to whether a nationwide organization of professors, 
* the taxpayers of this state, are to be the judges of 


ther Communists shall teach their children. 


On this principle the taxpayers are to be the judges, 
s they have already been, whether the doctrine of 
evolution shall be taught to their children, or one 
particular brand of economies or political theory, or 
sociology, or medicine, or language and literature. 
The many college and university presidents, who ex- 
pressed their opinions on the employment of Com- 
unists in the reeent article by Benjamin Fine in 
The New York Times, may have to reconsider their 
positions in view of possible ramifications. There is 
threat to the future of academic freedom in the 
few words cited above that goes far beyond the ques- 
tion of the employment of Communist professors. 
The compromise mentioned by Professor Smith con- 
cerns not only the three recommended for dismissal. 
There was also a compromise in the retention of three 
thers under observation, as it were. This compro- 
ise reealls the story of the Sultan who conferred on 


the wife of an ambassador at the Porte “The Order 
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of Chastity, Third Class.” It is doubtful whether 
the three exonerated with a warning can be happy at 
a compromise which compromises the future of the 


whole profession.—I. L. Kk. 


THE “AMERICAN QUARTERLY,” A NEW 
PERIODICAL IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A NEW national magazine, American Quarterly, de- 
voted to the interpretation of American life and eul 
ture, past and present, for the lay reader as well as 
for the scholar made its appearance in March. 

Published by the University of Minnesota Press for 
the university’s program in American studies, the 
magazine was conceived by Tremaine MeDowell, chair- 
man of the program, and is edited by William Van 
O’Connor, assistant professor of English. The maga- 
zine publishes articles of a speculative, critical, and 
informative nature on a cross section of American 
problems. 

The spring issue presents various aspects of Amer- 
ican world influences: “American Influences on Con- 
temporary Italian Literature,” by Elio Vittorini; “The 
Reputation of America Overseas, 1776-1816,” by 
Merle Curti, the University of Wisconsin; and “The 
Salzburg Seminar,” by Henry Nash Smith, professor 
of English, the University of Minnesota. Other 
articles in the first issue are by Max Beloff, Bernard 
Sowron, Grace Flandreau, Ernest A. Strathmann, 
H. Drake-Brockman, Daniel Aaron, and C. E. Ayres. 

The second issue, to appear in June, will treat some 
of the principles of “realism” and ‘naturalism’ with 
reference to art, literature, and the movies. Subse- 
quent issues will investigate a single theme or concept 
of American life and culture. Contributors to the 
second issue will inelude: Frederick J. Hoffman, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Parker Tyler, and Harry 
H. Clark. 

Serving on the magazine’s board of editors, in ad- 
dition to professors O’Connor, Curti, and Nash, are 
Laurence Schmeckebier, Cleveland School of Art; 
Herbert Schneider, Columbia Univesity; Paul S. Tay- 
lor, University of California; and Rupert Vanee, the 
University of North Carolina. 


THE PHILCO PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
BY TELEVISION 


“OPERATION BLACKBOARD,” described as the first 
major project to use television in the elassrooms of 
many schools simultaneously, was launched in publie, 
parochial, and private schools in Philadelphia on 
March 2. 
Board of Edueation, the Phileo Corporation, and 
television station WPTZ, “( )peration Blackboard” con- 


sists of a series of 39 educational programs to be tele- 


Sponsored jointly by the Philadelphia 
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( three ft ‘ a ek, Ph ico has Instaliea big- 
e receivers in 20 publie, parochial, and 
n the Philadelphia area. These tel 
( t ( lara ereen with 90 juare 
( 1! ( i! 1 e& par consolette 
Cad | ect e! enable 50 to 60 pups to 
ee the programs and will be located in auditoriums or 
Pp explained in not 
( e he elevision ope om the 
tele in the ! 
( eo ( ( | 
‘ » } t | pupils themselves take part in 
e shows on Phileo station WPTZ, with each 
Chool \ f to @ive the best perlormance 
\! t ( to the Choo to o1 nate 
} ral in the science laboratories or on the athletic 
, and other programs will take participants to 
the WPTZ id Principal will seleet the 
lien for each program, with musie pupils, for 
‘ le, watching a musical prograr 
\ccording to Edwin Adams, associate superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia schools and co-ordinator of 
the series: “It has long been felt that television would 
he the 1 t efficient educational medium devised by 
in. Nearly 95 per cent of all individual learning is 
absorbed through the senses of sight and hearing, and 
Lterey on brings a} ess2ge to these two senses simul- 
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taneously. Also television ean bring to a vast aud 
the greatest authorities on any given subject, im; 
ing their knowledge to a larger group than has eyey 


been reached before.” 


THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES recently announced 
establishment ot Scholastic Book Service, a central 
agency to facilitate and expedite the distribution 0; 
25-cent and 35-cent books to elementary and secon 
ary schools. The initial list of about 125 titles, r 

resenting the Pocket Books, Bantam Books, and 
New American Library of World Literature, has beey 
approved by school officials. Most of the books ; 
on the approved lists of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish, and many are included in the Wilson Catalog 
for high-school libraries. 

Sample titles have been grouped under seven hea 
ines: American Life and Literature, Growth oi 
United States, England and English Literature, Th 
Wide World, Source Books and Collections, For Ma 
ture Students, and For Reluctant Readers. 

Additional information on titles and on special dis 
counts may be secured from Scholastic Book Service, 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
Mareh 28: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
WituiAmM D. CARMICHAEL, JR., controller, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and a eommittee of the 
chancellors of the three units of the greater univer- 
itv will administer the affairs of the university until 
suecessor to Frank Porter Graham, president, ean 
be elected. The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees accepted Dr. Graham’s resignation on 
March 26. Dr. Graham was sworn in as U. S. 
Senator, March 29, to serve during the unexpired 


term of the late J. Melville Broughton. 


Kpirn HAyNes, former teacher of religious edu- 
cation in the schools of Mecklenburg County (Va.), 
! assumed new duties as assistant dean of women, 


Ferrum (Va.) Junior College. 


A. JEANNE SALEII , associate professor ot French, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has been named 
director of the college’s Junior Year in France for 


the academie year 1949-50. 


JEANNETTE RINGLAND, assistant professor of speecli 
and dramaties, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), has 
been named director of the summer theatre at Cornel! 


College (Mount Vernon, Iowa). 


Ransom R. Parrick, art historian, the Universit) 


of Minnesota, has been appointed associate professor 


of art and head of the department, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. William C. Grauer, 
associate professor of art, who has been serving as 
acting head, and Natalie E. Grauer, will continu 
their work in the department in association with Mr. 
Patrick. 

KENNETH L. Scort, a member of the staff of Upsala 
College (East Orange, N. J.), will succeed Hans Haag 
as professor of modern languages, Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College (Staten Island, N. Y.), September 1, 
when the latter retires after more than 15 years 0! 
service. 


P. T. Rasvu, a member of the staff of the depart- 


ment of philosophy, Andhra University (Waltair, 


India), has been appointed professor of Indian phi- 


losophy, the Asia Institute (New York 21). Pro- 
fessor Raju, who will assume his new duties in Octo- 
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conduct a seminar in Indian philosophy for 
students and a general course on contempo- 


an philosophy . 


STEN TALLMADGE, assistant professor of anat 
rquette University (Milwaukee), has been ap- 
to the university’s first professorship of the 

medicine. Colonel Stephen A. Park has 
ppointed assistant professor o1 economies in 


( eve of Business Admunistration. 
iw H. Coates, professor of history, Univer 
Rochester (N. Y.), will leave this month for 


nd where he will spend a sabbatical leave of 


ce in research on his forthcoming book on the 


of the English Parliament in the 17th century. 


Ropert A. WALKER, assistant director, Foreign 
ce Institute, Department of State, will assume 
duties, September 1, as associate professor of 
eal science, Stanford University. Promotions, 

ve September 1, include: to professorships, Rolf 
Bolin (biologieal sciences), Leland T. Chapin 
and drama), H. Donald Winbigler (speech, 


a, and edueation), Phillip Whaley Harsh (elas 


Ronald Hilton (Romanie languages), Franeis 
Johnson and Yvor Winters (English), Daniel M. 
Mendelowitz (art and education), Samuel D. Thur- 
(law), and Paul Wallin (sociology and anthro- 
ey); to associate professorships, Claudio Alvarez- 


tado (physical sciences), Aurelio Espinosa, Jr. 


1 


(mathe- 


nanie languages), John G. Herriot 

ties), and Arnaud B. Leavelle and James T. 
Watkins (political science); to assistant professor- 
ships, Christian Bourdery (Romanie languages), 
Frederick A. Fuhrman (physiology), Amos Clark 
Grifiin and Harold §. Johnston (chemistry), Marie 
Farmer Lantagne and Marian Ruch (physieal edu- 
cation for women, Leonard G. Ratner (music), Helen 
Wheatley Schrader (speech and drama), and Fred- 
erle Spiegelberg (Asiatie and Slavie studies); and 
to an aeting assistant professorship, David Bowman 


Nicodemus (physics). 


HAROLD J. BERMAN AND Davin E. Warts have been 
appointed to assistant professorships of law, Har- 
vard University. Mr. Berman has been serving as 
visiting professor of law, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 8, 1948; Mr. Watts is at present as- 
sistant professor of law, University of Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL W. HAHN, instructor in mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as assistant professor of mathematies, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio). Charles P. 
Cressman, assistant professor of sociology, will be 


n charge of a course dealing with the problems of 





child welfare and juvenile delinquency which will be 


viven for the first time in the fall. The Reverend 


T. A. Kantonen, professor of systematie theology, 
has been given a six-month leave of absence to work 
on educational projects in Europe under the auspices 
of the Chureh of Finland and the National Lutheran 
Council in co-operation with the Military Government. 
Ernest G. Schweibert, protessor Ol history, IS on a 
two-year leave of absence that began in December, 
1948, serving as deputy chief of the religious-affairs 
branch of the Military Government in’ Bavaria. 
Schultz, associate protessor ol education 


and director of teacher edueation, has resigned to 


Clarence E. 


join the staff of West Virginia University. 


Monroe MOoosnick, assistant professor ol chem 
istry, Transylvania College (Lexington 7, IKy.), has 
been granted a leave of absence for the spring quarter 
to develop a general-education course, “The Physical 
World,” through researeh in Harvard and Columbia 


universities and in other schools in the East. 


FrANcisco GAstoN DEscCAMPs, instructor in modern 
language, Bradley University (Peoria, Ill.), is con- 
ducting a Spanish seminar in political and economic 
aspects of Pan America and the United States on a 
voluntary basis every Thursday. The seminar, which 
is not offered for credit, is open to all students who 


can keep up with the Spanish conversation. 


CuArK=s L. Foster, instructor in the history of edu 
cation, the Ohio State University, is giving a course 
in the same field at Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware) during the current semester. 

THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
the University of Bridgeport (Conn.): instructors, 
N. Douglas Elson and James Fenner (economies) and 
Bernard Wigder (accounting); assistant instructors, 
Carolyn V. Buck (art) and Dorothy Gladwin (nurs- 
ing); psychometrist, Janice Kaplan; and lecturer in 


thermodynamics, Chung-Ming Wong. 


Haripas T. Muzumpar, whose appointment as visit- 
ing professor of sociology, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 25, 
1948, will lead a flying seminar to India this summer, 
leaving on June 24. During six weeks the group 
will study India’s economy, polity, social organization, 
education, religion, and eultural heritage. Appliea- 
cations for admission to the seminar will be aecepted 
through April 30, and inquiries may be addressed to 
Dr. Muzumdar. 


Rautpu E. Turner, Durfee Professor of History, 
Yale University, has been awarded a grant by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a 15-month study of re- 


cent cultural changes in Asia, India, the Middle East, 
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and Western Europe. In conjunction with Dr. Turn- 

er’s visits the university will present sets ol books 

dealing with the problems of world history to ap 
! 


proximately 30 educational institutions in the various 


countries. 


RUSSELL D. COLE, president, Cornell College (Mount 
Vernon, lowa ), has been appointed to membership on 
the Citizens Committee of which Robert L. Johnson, 
president, Temple University (Philadelphia), is chair- 
man. The committee has been formed “to supply 
publie information and urge public support for the 
reorganization of the American government recently 
reported by the Hoover Commission on Reorganiza- 


tion of the Federal Government.” 


Rozert J. CONKLIN, professor of English and li- 
brarian, Springfield ( Mass.) College, has been granted 
a leave of absence, beginning July L,. tor special 
ervice with the Department of State. Dr. Conklin 
will spend nine months in the University of the Philip- 
pines assisting in the re-establishment of the depart- 


ment of Knelish. 


Joun W. GarpNer, formerly on the staff of the 
Oftice of Strategie Services, assumed new duties as 
vice-president of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Mareh 19, suceeeding Charles Dollard whose 
appointment to the presidency Was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 29, 1948. Dr. Gardner 
had served as assistant professor of psychology and 
education, Mount Holyoke College, before joining the 


taff of the government agency in 1943. 


DURING the meeting of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Edueation held in Saint Louis, Feb- 
ruary 26—March 1, the following officers were elected: 
\. S. Barr, professor of education, the University of 
Wisconsin, president (1949-50); J. S. Umstattd, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of Texas, 
vice-president (1949-50); and Claude Eggertsen, as- 
sistant professor of edueation, University of Michi- 
van, seeretary-treasurer (1949-52). Members of the 
Executive Committee are: W. H. Burton, director of 
apprenticeship, School of Edueation, Harvard Uni- 
versity (1949-52); R. Freeman Butts, professor of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1948-51); B. Othanel Smith, professor of education, 
University of Illinois (1949-50); and Frank S. Free- 
man, professor of psychology and edueation, Cornell 
University (1947-50). 


RECENTLY elected officers of the National Associa- 
tion of College Honor Societies are: Robert W. 
Bishop, dean of men, University of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent, sueceeding Lawrence R. Guild, of the University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles); Robert W. 
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White, of the Pennsylvania State College, Vice-presj- 
dent; and Robert H. Nagel, of the University 0 
Tennessee, secretary-treasurer. 


At the 43rd meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England, Mareh 18-19, the following office; 
were elected: Doris S. Barnes, Nashua (N. H.) Hich 
School, president; Malcolm E. Agnew, professor 0} 
classical languages, Boston University, vice-president: 
and F.. Stuart Crawford, visiting professor of classica| 
languages, Boston University, secretary-treasurer. Dr, 
Crawford was also appointed representative on thy 
Council of the American Classical League. New mem.- 
bers named to the Executive Committee are: Willian 
Stuart Messer, Daniel Webster Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, Dartmouth College; Marion 
B. Steuerwald, Belmont (Mass.) High School; Bar- 
bara P. MeCarthy, associate professor of Greek, 
Wellesley College; and Norman L. Hateh, Phillips 
Kixeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.). 


MARTEN TEN Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Alabama, was recently elected to 
the Commission on Liberal Edueation, Association oj} 
Ameriean Colleges, and to a trusteeship of the 
Spinoza Foundation Corporation. 


Recent Deaths 


JoHN Musser, dean emeritus, Graduate School, 
New York University, died, March 21, at the age ot 
sixty-one years. Dr. Musser had served as assistant 
in history (1912-14), University of Pennsylvania; 
acting assistant professor of history (1914-15), 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; and at New York Univer- 
sity as instruetor in history (1916-19), assistant 
professor (1919-22), associate professor (1922-24), 
professor (192443), chairman of the department, 
Washington Square College (1922-43), and executive 
secretary (1928-36) and dean (1936-43), Graduate 


School. 


FRANK ALBERT Ferrer, professor emeritus of polit- 
ical economy, Prineeton University, died, Mareh 21, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Fetter had served 
as instructor in political economy (1894-95) and pro- 
fessor of economy and publie finance (1901-11), Cor- 
nell University; professor of economy and social sci- 
ence (1895-98), Indiana University, and (1898-1900), 
Stanford University; and professor of political econ- 
omy (1911-31), Princeton University. 


CLEVELAND Norcross, general manager, American 
Institute of Physies (New York 22), died, March 21, 
at the age of thirty-seven years. Mr. Noreross had 
served as personnel assistant (1937-40), Office of the 
Director of Personnel, Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
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I. S. Government), and in the Office of Seien- 


Research and Development as administrative 


executive assistant, and contracting officer 


17) before going to the American Institute of 
Physies in 1947. 


Gitpert Witcox Megap, president, Washington Col- 
Chestertown, Md.), 


ail- 
Dr. 

d had served as principal of schools (1911-15), 
Bergenfield (N. J.); master of English (1915-17), 


Buckley School (New York City); instructor in Eng- 


succumbed to a heart 


Mareh 25, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


and comparative literature (1917-23), Columbia 
University; head of the department of English (1923- 
9 Westminister College (New Wilmington, Pa.) ; 
the department of English and dean (1925- 
College 


ad Ol 


Birmingham-Southern (Birmingham, 


Rakbeareen ... 
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and president (sinee 1933), Washington 


Ala.) ; 
College. 


GEORGE HENRY SELLECK, retired head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, N. H.), died, March 26, at the age of eighty- 


one years. Mr. Selleck had served as teacher (18S8- 


96), Hamilton School (Philadelphia), and at the 
academy (1896-1938). 
THE REVEREND Lucius CHARLES CLARK, chancellor 


emeritus, the American University (Washington, D. 
C.), succumbed to a heart ailment, Mareh 27, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Clark had served as 
pastor of Methodist Churches (1894-1920) ; executive 
secretary (1920-22), Federation of Churches in Wash- 
ington (D. C.); and chancellor (1922-34), the Amer 


ican University. 





THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
ADVISEMENT AND GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


FREDERICK J. GAUDET 
Department of Psychological Studies 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J. 


THe largest guidance program which the world has 
ver undertaken is now in its fourth year of operation. 
\ rough estimate would indicate that some forty to 
tty million dollars have already been spent on the 
program. It has employed more psychologists, psy- 
chometricians, and voeational-guidance workers than 
have ever been employed professionally in one group 
before. It was established to assist in an educational 
and training program involving 4,000,000 to 7,000,000 
veterans and costing some twenty-odd billions of dol- 

rs. In spite of all of these record-breaking statis- 
ties, practically nothing has appeared in professional 
ournals regarding the efficacy of the program. In 
tact, the only seientifie! study among those reported to 
the Veterans Administration regarding the whole pro- 
eram has been the A. D. Dech and P. Reeves article 
published in ScHoot AND Soctety.2 There have been 
other studies, but few have been published or given 
wide cireulation.2 It certainly appears that those 


' Scientific—involving some attempt to control vari- 

es—as contrasted with survey procedures. 

SCHOOL AND Society, LXVII, June 5, 1948, 429-430. 

For instance, at the American Psychological meet- 
ngs in Boston, Joseph Moore, of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology said: ‘‘Can anyone imagine a business 
or industry spending twe nty billions of dollars and not 
spending a penny to determine whether its program is 


studies which have been completed should be given 
wider circulation than the one-page mimeographed 
summaries which were passed out to a couple of hun- 
dred psychologists at the American Psychological As- 
sociation meeting. These were given out to facilitate 
discussion at this meeting, not as an attempt at pub- 
lication of research results. This is particularly true 
since all of the studies have shown that this guidance 
that it 


saved billions of dollars of the tax-payers’ money. 


program has been very successful and has 
Although this saving of money is important, what is 
more important is that the evidence so far aceumu- 
lated indicates that tens of thousands of veterans have 
been saved the heartaches of failure and wasted years 
of effort, particularly in the case of men who had to 
continue their training after giving one to five years 
of their lives to the service of their country. 
Certainly the veterans who have been through the 
ruidance process appear to be satisfied with the ad- 
The Washington Office of 


studies* 


vice they have received. 
the 
which have attempted to measure the veteran’s atti- 


Veterans Administration reports five 


tude to the guidance process. The results of these in- 


vestigations are indicated in Table I. 


All these studies mav be criticized beeause of vari- 


doing good or is actually harmful.’’ There is also a 
widespread belief that research by individuals on the 
Veterans Administration staff is so strongly discouraged 
that they will not even do it on their own time. 

4 There are probably many other studies which have 


been made but are not known to the Central Office of 
the Veterans Administration, since no provision has 
been made in the budget to ascertain what researehes 


colleges and universities, which are doing much of the 


guidance for them, have undertaken. 
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vocational guidance. Evidence indicates that these 


bles which have not been controlled For instance, 
\bramson’s study was limited to telephone owners veterans probably need guidance more than the yer. 
‘ eterans whose families had telephones. This im-  erans who are considering training in institutions oj 
plies they were of higher educational status than an higher learning. In the first place, institutions oj 
nselectec » of veteran counseles A study con higher learning do not as frequently use lurid ang 
ducted by the Psychological Corporation® and another — unethical advertising as do some noncollegiate trainin 
by the department of psychological studies of Stevens institutions. Secondly, there is evidence to indicate 
fechnology® indicate that counselees in that veterans with less formal education make mor 
the higher edueational brackets tend to be more satis- unrealistic choices of vocational objectives than 4 
ed th the counseling they have received than do veterans who have had some college edueatioy§ 
those with lower educational achievement Studies Again, other veterans want assistance in determining 
by Prosser, Perry, Miller, and Barnett are all based whether or not they should go to college; and, if the 
tudes of those who responded. should go to college, to which one. Finally, what 
Whatever the specifie degree of satisfaction may be, _ little evidenee we have indicates that the colleges ar 
e sporadic studies indieate that apparently the not carrying their responsibility in such a fashion that 
TABLE I 
\ sor Vi n VARD GUIDANCE RECEIVED UNDER THE VA PROGRAM 
Reference Method Results 
Rose Univ, of Mimeographed Telephone interviews lasting “95 veterans indicated that they wi 
South t an average of 17 minutes. recommend the service to others.” 
100 college students. 
Don TD. Prosser, Univ. of Mimeographed Questionnaire returned by ‘S85 per cent felt they had_ benefited 
rn California 128 counseled veterans. from information about fields of occu 
Number sent not specified. pations and types of work, 70 per ¢ 
benefited from job information, 75 
cent felt they had benefited from 
testing experience, and 74 per cent f¢ 
that they knew more about their at 
ities after counseling. 82. per cent 
would recommend the counseling ser 
ice to others.” 
Rollin L. Perry, Unpublished Questionnaire sent to 155 “64 per cent stated that advisement 
Cornell Univ. Master's Thesis veterans 10 months after was most helpful.” 
counseling. Number returned 
not indicated. 
L. M. Miller, Mimeographed Postal ecard to 1,000 veter- In answer to the question “Did y 
Femple Univ. ans (595 replies) 1 to 24 find your visit to the Center helpfu 
years after advisement. 88 per cent answered “yes,” 8 per cent 
answered “no.” 
G. J. Barnett, Occupations, (25) Questionnaires sent to 608 “Tabulation of responses to a_ request 
Salvation Army 1947, 213-214 veterans, 283 replies. for evaluation of the counseling service 


veterans are more than satisfied with the advisement 
and guidance privileges rendered to them under Publie 
Law #16 and Public Law #346.? 

Another question which may be raised is that, al- 
though the veterans may be satisfied with the guidance 
they are receiving, would they not obtain as good or 
better counseling in colleges or universities without 
the benetits of these two bills? Of course, they would 
not receive this guidance until they were admitted to 
a college or university. Again, many of the veterans 


who do not go to college, also want educational and 


Rose G. Anderson. Unpublished study. 

Unpublished study. 

Public Law #16 is for the disabled veteran. It 
makes advisement and guidance compulsory for such 

veteran before he begins his training or rehabili- 
tation. Public Law #346 (the GI Bill) makes advise- 
ment and guidance available, upon request of the vet- 
eran, It is interesting to note that both the Miller and 


Prosser studies show that Publie Law #16 veterans 
are somewhat better satisfied with their counseling than 
the veterans who came for guidance under the GI Bill. 


showed the following: 
29 per cent were enthusiastic 
53 per cent favorable 
3 per cent unfavorable 
15 per cent made no comment.” 
they ean be said to be taking care of the problem ad- 
equately. A study conducted by Nathan Kohn, Jr.,’ 
of veterans registered at Washington University 
showed that “less than one out of ten... felt that 
he had adequate vocational information about his 
fields of interest or knew how to obtain it. More than 
60 per cent desired psychological testing, especially 
with reference to vocations. Three out of four said 
they would like to have a discussion with a counselor 
or faculty member, and one in ten indicated he had a 
personal problem with which he needed help.” 
Another survey of vocational guidance in colleges 
was made by the American Council on Edueation.' 
This was a “scientifically selected sample of veterans 
8 Joseph Stubbins, Occupations: The Vocational 
Guidance Journal, XXVI (7), April 1948, 410-418. 
® Educational and Psychological Measurement, VII 
(1947), 631-637. 
10 Ralph J. Strom, American Council on Education 
Survey, American Council on Edue¢ation Bulletins, Nos. 
1-6, Feb. 27, March 15, March 26, April 19, May 


al, 


May 20, 1948. 











State and their folders were not available. 
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ng all types of colleges located in all sections 
country. Interviews were conducted by skilled 
ewers.” Only 33 per cent of the veterans felt 
ey had received adequate vocational guidance 
n official source” at their college; 16 per cent 
at the guidance thus received was inadequate ; 
1) per cent had not consulted the institution.” 


chibald MaelIntosh’s study of 655 
eges'! indieates that the colleges are certainly not 


liberal-arts 


their share of educational and vocational 


nce very adequately. After citing the high mor- 
y rates in American institutions of higher learn- 
MacIntosh states that the problem can be amel- 

| by more student guidance, especially during 
reshman year. Of course, merely citing evidenc 
cate that 
nt and guidance they receive in their Veterans 


veterans are satisfied with the ad- 


nistration facilities operated by colleges and uni- 
ties or presenting evidence that these services 
ore satisfactory than those obtainable in guid- 
e centers which are not under Veterans Adminis- 
1 sponsorship does not prove that the program 
desirable one. 
\lthough veteran satisfaction with the guidance 
vram is a matter of true concern, the basie problem 
solved 1s how good is the program. As was 
nted out in the beginning of this discussion, there 
practically no research in this field. 
Louis Long and John Hill did a follow-up study 
300 veterans who had received advisement at the 
Guidance Center of the College of the City of New 
k.1° The 300 veterans used in the study represent 
ee samples, of one hundred each, given guidance at 
ferent intervals during the years 1944 and 1945. 
lie follow-up was conducted twelve to fifteen months 
The 


verage disability ratings of the veterans was 40 per 


ter the veterans had completed their guidance. 


ent, and 40 per cent of the pensions were awarded 


neuropsyehiatrie illness. Long and Hill were able 


et information on only 237 eases out of the full 


U0.'* Tt was found that 11 cases were not “in need 


training” aeeording to Veterans Administration 


3ehind the Academie Curtain,’? New York, 
per Bros., 1948. 

2It should be pointed out that not only does the 
Administration not do research directed to- 
rd the evaluation of its program of advisement and 
danee, but specifically prohibits the colleges or uni- 
rsities from using any of the funds received by them 
m the Veterans Administration for research. 


J. Consult. Psychol., XI (2), Mar.—Apr. 1947, 88- 


Veterans 


‘On sixty-three cases the information was not avail- 

because some were Public Law #346 veterans 
n whom the Veterans Administration had no data; 
1 some had gone to colleges outside of New York 
(Communi- 
on from senior author.) 
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Twenty veterans had not entered a train- 
At the time the 


regulations. 
ing program and 60 were in college. 
follow-up study was conducted, two of these college 
students had finished their training program, 46 were 
still in college, and 12 had dropped out.’° In other 
words, 20 per cent of the veterans who had gone 
through this guidance center and had then gone on to 
college had dropped out in a period of twelve to fif- 
To eval- 


Long 


teen months after beginning their programs. 
uate this rate of student mortality is difficult. 
and Hill compare their findings with J. H. MeNeeley’s 
follow-up study ot college students conducted by the 
Office of Edueation.'® In other words, it appears that 


disabled veterans who had been through guidance 
show a college mortality rate of only 20 per cent as 
compared to the 22 to 49 per cent found in the Office 
of Edueation survey. 

Finally, the Dech and Reeves study'* is a more 
scientifically controlled study and shows even better 
results, namely, a mortality rate of 47 per cent for 
those who did not receive guidance as compared with 
20 per cent for those who had been through a Veter- 
ans Administration Guidance Center. 

Conclusions: According to all of the techniques 
used in the evaluation of the advisement and guidance 
program of the Veterans Administration, the program 
No doubt it could be im- 


proved, but this would be facilitated if a research 


is a very significant one.'§ 


program were’ instituted. 

We nought try to evaluate the program in terms of 
dollars and cents saved by assuming that the Dech and 
Reeves results are typical for the country as a whole. 
In the fiscal year 1947 (July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948) 
2,289,000 veterans began institutional training, 450,000 


of whom!® had gone through guidance. Since the 


mortality of the veterans who did not go through 
15 This study contains other data on veterans who had 
into non-college or on-the-job training. Since 
there are no comparable data for veterans who have 
not gone through a Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, they are not included here. 

16 Bulletin No. 11, Office of Edueation, Wash 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 112. 
‘On the average it was found that 34 per cent of the 
freshmen class leaves college during the first year. This 
average is based on information obtained from 25 col 
leges and the variation from one college to another is 


gone 


102% 
LJal, 


great (22 to 49 per cent 

17 Op. cit. 

18 Incidentally, there is evidence of 
sional intent through the passage in 1948 of P.L. #862 
to extend further the use of guidance facilities for vet- 
erans. This law governs nondisabled veterans who are 
not contemplating college-level training programs. If 


‘avoeational 


some Congres- 


their programs involve the possibility of 
or recreational objectives,’’ P.L. #862 has led to pro 
that such veterans must 


al of their 


vision under certain conditions 
before approvy 


receive guidance program 1s 


granted. 


19 This is too high because it 
cases and readvisements. 


includes both original 
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ruidance 1s 47 per cent, We can assume that 1,076,000 
veterans lost a year. However, since 20 per cent ot 
these would have discontinued their training even 1f 
rie nad one through guidance, we can only conclude 
t <¢ per cent 01 the total number, or 618,100 who 
entered training, Wasted their year because they did 
no » through the guidance process. It we assume 
e! low figure for edueating a veteran of $1,500 
ear, $927,150,000 was wasted in one year because 

CK ¢ ndance OT course, this is not completely 
ecuratle Ince one would have to subtract the cost ot 


he lidance process, approximately $30,000,000. In 
other words, by spending $30,000,000, the Veterans 
\dmuinistration could have saved nearly $1,000,000,000, 
hich for lack of sufficient counseling had to be ex- 
pended in a manner wasteful of money and effort and 
neglectful of human resources and weltfare. 

It is apparent that the counseling program has been 
of tremendous value, but the magnitude of the need 
for more counseling is even greater. A program of 
uch vast importance should not be handled in a 
purely routine or ecut-and-dried fashion but should 


certainly be implemented by a substantial research 


program which will make readily possible the detec- 
tion of needs tor improvement and the development 
of techniques to raise the program to the highest pos- 
sible level of service and efficiency. 

It is not a question ot compelling the veterans to 
take guidance. That probably cannot be done. The 
evidence indicates that hundreds of thousands do not 
know of their rights to educational and vocational 
guidance, and a much larger number do not know of 
what it might do for them. The attempts of the Vet- 
erans Administration to tell them of these rights have 
been fluctuating and ineffective. A very pertinent 
question is: Why don’t they? 

Finally, these data indicate that nearly two million 
years of veterans lives were lost. This is especially 
tragic in view of the fact that these veterans began 
their training for their vocational future one to five 


years late. 
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AVERILL, LAWRENCE A. The Psychology of the Ele 
entary School Child. Illustrated. Pp. x+459. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ine., New York. 1949, 
S400) 
This considers the child from six to twelve as a learner 
and explorer in the world of school Emphasizing the 
mental-hygiene point of view through the book, it deals 
more with practical application than with theory 






terature in Ac- 


tion. Pp. 186. University of Buffalo, N. Y. 1948. 
This book was published on the Roswell Park Publication 
Fund It comprises two lectures on present-day problems 
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in France by M. Berger, Agrégé de l'Université; Dye; 
és Lettres, Professor of Philosophy, Université d’Aix-\ 
seille; and visiting professor at the University of Buffg] 
For his public lectures in English he chose to discuss 
of the intellectual, rather than political, problen 
make French life both interesting and exciting. 

e 

Britt, STEUART HENDERSON. Social Psychology of M; 

ern Life. Illustrated. Pp. xvi+703. Rinehart j 
Co., Ine. 252 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 1Y44 
$4.50. 
This is a new edition; first published in 1941. It has } 
comipletely revised ; new concepts and materials have 
introduced in every chapter. It is in six parts, with ]} 
appendices and bibliographic sources, and generally 
very thoroughly into its subject. 

e 


Cook, LUELLA B., et al. The World through Literat 
Illustrated. Pp. xi+ 754.  Hareourt, Brace and | 
1949. $3.28. 

This volume brings together a study of English 
study on world literature. It was written for upper |} 
school pupils when they are mature enough to read forevig 
authors without extreme difficulty. It is quite an 
ishingly comprehensive collection of famous authors 


‘ULKIN, MABEL LovISE. Teaching the Youngest. 
xv+223. Maemillan. 1949. $2.50. 

It is the author’s belief that kindergarten teachers 
being inadequately trained for their work in many 

in this country. It is her hope that this book, by atte: 
ing to analyze the factors involved in teaching five 
olds, will help to knit the student teacher's experience 
a pattern and serve as a focal point for more specifi 
ganized, yet ftlexible, kindergarten teaching. 


~ 


urriculum in Intergroup Relations—Secondary Sc} 
Pp. viii+ 168. American Council on Edueation, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1949 
$1.25. 

Written by the staff of Intergroup Education in Co-oper 
tive Schools: Hilda Taba, Elizabeth H. Brady, Helen H 
Jennings, John T. Robinson, and Flora Dalton. — Her 
case studies are presented, and it is intended primarily 
curriculum makers who see the necessity of programs 
intergroup relations but feel the need to acquire some co) 
crete methods before proceeding. 


~ 


—_ 


IMBREF, EDWIN R. Peoples of the Earth. Illustrated 

Pp. 73. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inec., New York 
1949. 75 cents. 
Told in letters to a nephew and a niece, this stirring book 
recounts how men, starting as one family, wandered to all 
parts of the earth and lived as separate tribes and races 
for thousands of years, building many civilizations, and 
now how men are pressing back together again in one in 
terdependent family in our closely connected world. 


GANS, Roma. Reading Is Fun. Tilustrated by Ruth 

Alleott. Pp. 51. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1949. 60 cents. 
This is one book in the Parent-Teachers Series edited by 
Ruth Cunningham. A child will even insist on learning 
to read! That is if the learning climate is right! Some 
of this material may seem to be directed more to parents 
and some more to teachers. 


TARFIELD, VIOLA E., AND LINN A. Forrest. The Wolf 
and the Raven. Illustrated. Pp. ix+151. Universit: 
of Washington Press, Seattle. 1948. $3.00. 

The United States Forest Service, in the fall of 1938 with 
the help of the natives, began the work of collecting and 
restoring the totem poles found throughout southeastern 
Alaska, Since most of these poles were in deserted native 
Villages inaccessible to regular steamer routes, they have 
been located more centrally where visitors to Alaska may 
enjoy these carved memorials. This book informs of leg- 
ends and myths surrounding the poles and makes fascinaf- 
ing reading. 


~ 


Helping the Teacher of English through Supervision 
Pp. iii+ 62. National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 1949. 50 cents. 
This publication has been in the process of preparation for 
nearly four years. It has changed its character and method 
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tation but never modified its basic concept of su- olog 
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ical training and defines most abstract terms as they 


its purposes, or its sense of values arise his is a minimal text in the sense that it makes 
no attempt to give a comprehensive picture of minority 
e groups in the United States. The racist attitudes of the 
JAMES L., JR. Being a Good Parent. Illus- American public are already creating vexing problems for 
ge : ~~ FO ay > Dp 8 our diplomats abroad. We need to use the knowledge we 
i by Ruth Allcott. Pp. 52. Bureau of Publica- have, however incomplete it is, to counteract this tension 
Peachers College, Columbia University. 1949, everywhere 
s e 
ther of ie. eng gyn need edited wd Ruth Cun- SIMMONS, JAMES STEVENS, AND IRENE M. KINSEY (Edi 
} ils time we fnt yeing a parent is not an > ¥ 14] f 
It is time-consuming, and it tries one’s pa tors Public Health Un Clee World Today. I p- XVill 4 
It ties one down and makes extraordinary demands 332. Harvard University Press. 1949. $5.00. 
sense of humor! Says James Bryant Conant in his foreword: “On one point 





s however, there is nearly unanin reement ; hardly any 

= 14] 17 me dissent from the statement that keeping people 
eae Cn ] P Le ne. eee one will lisse! i _keeping | | 
DELBERT. School Health Education: A well is, and should be, a matter of prime importance 


for iv achers, 
Pp. ix + 405. 


Niu rseés, and ot 
Harper and Brothers. 


her Professional 
1949, and 
1 thorough and comprehensive discussion of prob- 
techniques, and methods, in school health education, 
en by one of the country’s outstanding authorities in 
lad har 
e Pp 

or Women in Scienece.’’ Bulletin No. 223-1. 

81. United States Department of Labor, Women’s 
1, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


volu 
way 
nm ¢ grea 
a] 20 cents. 

a series of bulletins on the 
of women in industry, science, etc. 


s is one of 


all-important sub- 


Congratulations are in order to all who 


impr 


SNYGG, 


Under the 


unde 


have labored long 
successfully in our day and in preceding decades to 


ove the public health 

. 
DONALD, AND ARTHUR W. COMBS. Individual Be 
or: A New Frame of Reference for Psychology. 
ix+386. Harper and Brothers. 1949. $3.50 
editorship of Gardner Murphy this important 
me presents a brief but comprehensive outline of a new 
of looking at behavior which has recently aroused a 
t deal of interest among psychologists as a means of 
rstanding the behavior of particular individuals 


ms YEAGER, WILLIAM A. Administration and Pupil. Pp. 
xix +483. Harper and Broth 1949. $3.75. 
strap DAT » ‘Ty 2 7 mw . 

8 ?>MERHORN, R. A. These Our People: Minorities in This is another in the “education for living” series edited 
{merican Culture. Pp. x + 635. D. C. Heath and Co., by H. H. Remmers; its purpose, to comprehend the nature 
Roston 1949 $4.50 ° and scope of the pupil-personunel services as an essential 

4 : niga ase P . . E administrative function, a professional task of a high 
volume presupposes little in the way of previous soci- order 





























CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 

















FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 
—— © —_- | 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., | 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 
United States continue 
their great demand 
for recommendations 
for those trained in 
the different fields of 
BUREAU Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
28 E. JACKSON partments. 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. L 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVA 

JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administrati 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 


Cincinnati. 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Directir, 


NCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
on of Education, Teachers College, 


INC. 
Columbia University 


National Education Association 


Harvard University 
the University of 


Graduate School of Education, 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, 
Association of American Colleges 

University of Illinois 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston Ontario 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 


Summer Session July 4 to August 18, 
1949, giving residence credit towards 
Arts Degree 


Special Summer Courses in Art, Ballet, 
Drama, Public Speaking, Choral Tech- 


nique, Puppetry 


Refresher Course in English — Three 
weeks’ course conducted by Dr. E. J. 


Pratt 


Desi riptit e Literature sent on request 














Vaportant “exts by Wel-Kuowu Educators —__ 


The Emerging High-School 


Curriculum and Its Direction 


~ ( ( ] 
Ns s | ( a 
l L < I trends. It 
I r } , and 
pl 5 ! 1 for 
Secondary Schools for 
American Youth 
\. Williams, Formerly Professor of Education, 
{ tor! 
S s t s ft t vives } 
It shows 1] odern 
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THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; formalized classes; activities. 
M.A. degree. All Mexican faculty. In- 


“| corporated Dept. of University Studies, 


‘| Mexico. G. I. approved. Lodging in 





private homes. Bulletin. 


Donald Custer, Box Q-413, Salida, Colo. 





6th Session, July 3-August 1] ! 


Educational Psychology 


Lester D. Crow, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Brooklyn College 
Alice Crow, Assistant Professor 


of Education, Brooklyn College 


Explaining the relation between psychology and the 
learning process, this text contains examples and illus- 
trations based on the actual experiences of the authors. 
Throughout, emphasis is on practical application of 


psychological principles. 


Introduction to Education 


Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 


Presenting material from a practical point of view, 
this text covers a wide range of topics relative to tl 
problems of teaching on all grade levels. It discusses 
the aims, organizations, personnel, procedures, and 
techniques of education. 


American Book Company f 
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